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The Training of Automobile Salesmen * 


By H. H. BatcHELLer 
In charge of Chevrolet Salesmen Training in Chicago for the Cook County 
Chevrolet Dealers Association 
I AM going to describe the training provided by Chevrolet Dealers’ As- 
sociations throughout the country, and in particular, of that given in 


Chicago to more than five hundred salesmen in that very important dis- 
tributing district. 


Selection of Salesmen 


Before the training of the salesman comes the important task of 
selection. Since automobiles in the low-priced field are sold to the great 
mass of people, balanced sales forces must be composed of men who can 
meet and understand buyers from all walks of life and who come from 
a great variety of racial strains. Our buyers include the mechanic, the 
factory workman, the clerk, the school teacher, the farmer, the profes- 
sional man of moderate income, the small business man who uses both 
passenger cars and light trucks, and many others. Men must be secured 
who are capable of selling passenger cars in fleets to large corporations 
for their salesmen’s business use. These men also must be able to sell 
fleets of the 14-ton and 1%-ton trucks for quick, economical delivery of 
merchandise. When it is considered that there are sixty-four important 
businesses for which light trucks are used, it may be seen that there is 
a great diversity of hauling problems to be solved. 

The family man of means owning one or more high-priced cars frequently 
buys a low-priced automobile for utility purposes or for the younger mem- 
bers of the family, therefore, salesmen capable of contacting with buyers of 
refinement and wealth must also be included in the sales forces. These buyers 
make what is called “the second car market.” 

There is no ideal type of Chevrolet salesman. There are, however, cer- 
tain fundamental characteristics common to all who make good. First, a 
willingness to work patiently and consistently. Then a personality that gets 
the confidence of the buyer, combined with the readiness to dig for prospects 

*Presented at the Training of Salesmen Group Meeting held in Cincinnati, April 5, 1929. 
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outside the salesroom to supplement those who come in without solicitation. 
The successful salesman needs a keen sense of prospect value; he should 
realize when a man or woman is really a prospect or may be developed into 
one. Above all, he must have courage and the fighting spirit that enjoys con- 
quering obstacles. These qualifications are outstanding ones in successful 
automobile salesmen who seek orders in a highly competitive field. 


Most applicants for salesmen’s jobs in the low-priced field are from the ’ 


great mass of plain people. Some have only a grade school education, many 
have attended high school, a few have college training. The majority of them 
are not of the studious type, or have long since ceased to study. They must 
be taught facts concerning construction and sales principles in simple, direct 
ways. Live, interesting methods of instruction are required. There must be 
drive and a touch of dramatic effect to win and hold the interest of men who 
are not accustomed to study, and who are bored if kept inactive long. Variety, 
as well as forcefulness of appeal, is needed. We aim to build enthusiasm, to 
convince men that the factory is strong, that the merchandise is right and com- 
petitively priced, and that the employing dealer is just and well organized. 
Automobile salesmen need to be assured that their employer, the dealer, un- 
derstands that “an act performed by one on behalf of another in the interest 
of both is service”; for the continued success of a salesman depends largely 
upon the co-operation of the dealer in maintaining the high standards of the 
factory service policy. 


Selling Them on the Job 


The first thing necessary is to sell a newly employed man on his job. 
Men who make good can earn the first year from $2,500 to $4,000 with an 
occasional exception who reaches higher figures. Since only 10 per cent of the 
wage-earners in this country receive more than $2,000 yearly, the job of sell- 
ing low-priced automobiles is a fairly good one. The second year, due to the 
better employment of their time and the opportunity for getting many leads 
through satisfied owners whom they have sold, their earnings may be increased 
from $4,000 up to $5,000, with occasional men making in excess of $7,000. 
It is considered that a man is a good salesman, not an exceptional one at all, 
who sells one hundred cars a year plus the sale of used cars and accessories. 
On that basis a salesman’s earnings should be from $3,500 to $4,000. There 
are a number of men who sell over two hundred cars a year. A successful 
salesman who develops the ability to handle men may obtain a sales-manag- 
er’s job which will pay (salary and bonus) from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Beyond that is the possibility of a position with the General Motors Corpo- 
ration for a man with an outstanding record. There is also the opportunity 
for obtaining a dealer’s franchise which is very frequently given to men with 
good sales records who can obtain capital and credit. 
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The Determination to Achieve 


New men are taught that they must pay the price if they sincerely desire 
to make good, that the job itself is not a moving stairway on which they can 
ride to the heights of success. They are told that their own determination to 
succeed weighs at least 50 per cent in the scale of accomplishment. 


The Background of General Motors 


The background of the General Motors Corporation and its value to Chev- 
rolet is made clear. Excellence of design and freedom from changes after 
production has started are due to the minute checking of Chevrolet design by 
the General Motors Research Corporation. By means of moving pictures the 
principal tests at the General Motors Proving Ground are shown. Over one 
hundred of these standardized tests are applied to every type of automobile 
produced in this and foreign countries. It is explained that the high quality 
of the materials used in the Chevrolet are due to the combined purchasing 
power of all the units of General Motors. The permanence of the General 
Motors Corporation in the industry is indicated by a statement of its financial 
strength, which on December 31st, 1928, showed total assets of one billion, 
two hundred and forty-two million dollars. 


Buying Motives 


Buying motives that prevail when articles are purchased for personal use 
differ greatly from those which govern buying merchandise for resale. There 
is a much greater variation in these motives as between individual automobile 
buyers than among wholesale buyers. There is the influence of habit, of cus- 
tom, of environment, and of mass opinion. It is believed by eminent psy- 
chologists that only 10 per cent of the motives of the mass of people are based 
on reason, and that the other 9o per cent can be dealt with by persuasion. We 
therefore aim to show new salesmen the methods that are necessary to over- 
come prejudice in favor of competitive merchandise; and how to win ap- 
proval for the Chevrolet product. 


Selling the Used Car Appraisal—Selling Used Cars 


The new car buyer usually has David Harum ideas about the trading of 
his used car. Therefore, stress must be laid upon the methods to be used by 
the new car salesman in selling the appraisal of the old car. Since approxi- 
mately one-third of the volume of dealer’s business is in used cars, the sales- 
man must be taught how to sell them. 


Details of Instruction 


An unmounted sample body showing wood and steel construction is used 
to make new salesmen acquainted with Fisher Bodies. Slides are used in a 
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projector to show details of chassis construction not visible in the cutout show 
chassis used at the training school for demonstration. 

There are many people who, if left to themselves, are unable to save 
money even to make the down payment on a new car. A savings fund called 
the 6 per cent Purchase Certificate is used advantageously to organize the 
saving habit of such people. Salesmen are taught the proper way to present 
this certificate. 

Instruction in the quick and accurate calculation of time payment charges 
is given. The precise way in which the proposition is to be presented to the 
buyer must be taught: “so many dollars down, your automobile, and so much 
per month,” instead of “so much money for your used car, Mr. Prospect.” It 
is necessary for the salesman to translate price differences between cars sell- 
ing next lower and next higher into down and monthly payment figures. Men 
are taught how to canvass, and practice sales are made at the school involving 
the use of a prepared sales talk. Finally, drill in closing is given. This is 
very necessary as more salesmen fail in ability to close than in any other part 
of their work. Closing and the selling of the appraisal are crucial factors in 
the sale. 


Demonstrations 
ing too much and too fast. Many of them are facile talkers and are only too 
apt to overwhelm the prospect with an avalanche of words. Our men are in- 

Nearly all salesmen, both new and old, need to be cautioned against talk- 
structed to pause for several seconds before taking up a new point, thus being 
sure that the previous one has had an opportunity to make a lasting impres- 
sion on the buyer’s mind. 

New men must also be taught not to rely too strongly on a selling talk, 
however good, but to convince the prospect of the excellence of the product 
by giving him a skillful demonstration. A man buying an automobile will dis- 
count the selling talk of the salesman who, he knows, is after his money ; but 
his mind will not resist the convincing evidence of a good demonstration. We 
teach men that the most important factor of the sale is the demonstration; 
selling talks only supplement and clarify it. 

Stress is laid upon the best ways to reveal in the demonstration the beauty, 
comfort, convenience, acceleration or pick up, the soft, but positive brake 
action, body construction, mechanical excellence and other major features of 
the product. 

After men have finished the training at the school, continued training in 
the field is necessary to lessen turn-over. It is essential that sales managers 
be made to understand that they must take up the training where the school 
leaves off, to assist the new men until they “strike their stride.” Salesmen 
must be helped to earn enough money so that they will keep their jobs until, 
through experience, they develop into first-class men. 
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Sales managers and dealers must maintain close supervision over their 
new men after they leave the school, if the results of the training are to be 
satisfactory. Prospects must automatically be brought to their attention for 
follow-up at the time indicated in last report of contact. A suitable number 
of canvassing calls should be made to maintain a bank of prospects sufficient 
to insure a profitable volume of orders to the dealer and a commission check 
of satisfactory size to the salesmen. The sales manager needs to check closely 
the day’s work of each salesman for weak spots and waste of time and effort. 
Definite objectives and routing of calls can readily increase contacts 50 per 
cent as compared with haphazard work. 

In the past ten years there have been great developments in design and 
production methods in the automotive industry. There has not been corre- 
sponding progress in retail sales methods. Retail sales departments have 
lagged compared with other departments. There is competition in design, in 
production costs, and in sales effort. To survive, a factory needs to bring 
each of the three departments up to the highest possible standard. The Train- 
ing School, plus training in the field and careful supervision of salesmen must 
provide the means for raising the standard of retail sales efficiency. The in- 
dustry as a whole is selling 1929 models with 1915 retail sales methods. 
There is real need for well-organized sales training, and it is the purpose of 
the Chevrolet organization to meet this need. 


Salary Administration 
Report of Dinner Meetings of A. M. A. Salary Administration Group 


By A. B. Gates, Assistant Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, and Vice-Chairman, A. M. A. Salary 
Administration Group 
\ ees program was arranged by a Chicago Committee under the Vice-Chair- 

man of the group. The meetings were devoted to a round table discussion 
of questions which largely had been submitted by members of the group. The 
Committee had arranged the questions into two sections, the first dealing with 
the fundamental theory underlying centralized salary administration and the 
second dealing with problems that have arisen in the working out and operation 
of such administration in various company organizations. 

The Committee felt that, in the discussion, no attempt should be made to 
arrive at the one best answer to the question but that instead attempt should 
be made to determine the present trend of thought on these problems. This 
procedure seemed best to fit in with one of the purposes for which the group 
was formed—that of providing a medium for an exchange of ideas so that 
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those members interested in these problems can profit by the experience of 
others. 

The purpose of the first section of questions was to set up the fundamental 
theory underlying centralized salary administration so that the participants 
in the discussion could devote their attention to the questions in the second 
group and discuss them from a more uniform point of view. In order that 
time devoted to the fundamentals might be limited, E. O. Griffenhagen, a 
member of the Committee which arranged the program, was requested to 
summarize and present briefly, as nearly as possible, what seems to be the 
current or most generally accepted practice with regard to the first section 
of questions. As his presentation was thrown open to discussion and as all 
additional views presented on the fundamentals were discussed, the results 
of his presentation and the discussion may be presented as a picture of the 
trend of thought on the questions included in the first section. It was agreed 
that the results would be published without reference to the contributor or to 
the company or firm he represented. It was felt that this would insure a 
more free exchange of ideas and a greater probability of arriving at a real 
expression of current opinion on these matters. 


Section I. Basic Theory of Salary Administration 
A. What Is the Purpose of Salary Administration? 
1. What is it? 2. What benefits should it produce? 


The purpose of centralized salary administration is to insure equity 
throughout the organization in the matter of salary adjustments of individual 
employes, and as to salaries among groups of employes in the various de- 
partments and among the various occupations. Such centralized administra- 
tion involves the setting-up of definite company-wide rules and regulations to 
govern the executive heads in the various groups in their actions with regard 
to matters pertaining to the compensation of the employes. It also involves 
the establishment of a centralized agency within the organization to exercise 
functional and executive authority over the interpretation and application of 
the rules and regulations pertaining to these matters. 


3. Above what size of organization (number of employes) is it re- 
quired? 

4. How does organization set-up influence the set-up of such admin- 
istration? 


Since even in the smallest organization equity in matters of compensa- 
tion is an essential to good management, a definite policy with regard to these 
matters is necessary. No exact dividing line, determined by number of em- 
ployes, can be set above which a definite administrative unit of organization 
must be set up. The complexity of organization and the amount of work in- 
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volved in the collection of necessary statistical information and in the analysis 
of position or work requirements have a greater bearing than number of em- 
ployes on the necessity of establishing a centralized staff for administering the 
plan. 


B. By Whom Should It Be Administered? 


5. By a staff officer? If so, by whom? 
6. By a committee? 


7. If by a committee, who should be members of the committee? 


To get a clear answer to trend of thought on these questions, it is neces- 
sary to recognize that there are two phases of centralized salary administra- 
tion: first, the getting together of the necessary information about the various 
jobs or positions within the organization and the collection of other informa- 
tion pertinent to salary and wage matters such as market conditions, living 
costs, wage trends, and departmental and company requirements ; and second, 
the quasi-legislative function of establishing company policy, rules and regu- 
lations necessary to provide means and methods of centralized administration. 
The first of these functions can best be handled by a staff employe who can 
devote all or a major part of his attention to these matters or who has a 
sufficiently large group under his direction to carry on these activities. The 
second function can best be carried on by a committee not too large but large 
enough to include in its membership representation of all the interests in the 
organization—production, sales, office, financial, and field interests. 


8. To what officer should it report? 


Although there has been some feeling that salary administration should 
head up in the financial end of management the trend seems to lean very 
largely toward tying the staff end of the work in with the personnel group. 
The committee personnel must include representation from the financial con- 
trol element of organization and in matters of allocation of allowable rate 
of increase for departments and for the company as a whole the procedure 
must include a suitable tie-in so that payroll administration will be coordi- 
nated with the financial budget for the Company. The committee must, how- 
ever, to be effective, actually report, or in effect report, to the chief execu- 
tive of the organization. 


C. How Shall It Be Administered? 


Establishment of Controls—Job Descriptions and Schedules 
9. How should jobs be analyzed, descriptions prepared, classifications 
established, and schedules adopted? 
10. What is the committee’s responsibility and authority in these 
matters? 
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11. What should be the relation of the personnel department to these 
matters? 


Because of the technical or specialized nature of the work, the analysis 
of the jobs and preparation of descriptions should be carried on under the 
direction of the staff. Tentative salary schedules should be set up and recom- 
mended by the department head to the committee. The department head 
should not only be requested but required to participate in the establishment 
of schedules for positions in his department. The committee’s function is to 
see to it that schedules are established which are consistent with schedules for 
other positions in the company organization. 


Interpretation and Application of the Specifications and Schedules 
12. Who should be responsible for classifying positions? 
13. What should the Committee’s responsibility be in these matters? 


The department head should recommend and the committee should pass 
on the correctness of the proposed classification being guided by the staff’s 
interpretation of the established specifications and schedules as they apply to 
the proposal under discussion. 


14. Who should be responsible for initiating increases in pay for 
(a) the individual? (b) groups of employes? 
15. What authority should the committee have in these matters? 

The department head should initiate action as required to increase the 
pay of individuals or groups of individuals. The committee’s responsibility 
is to pass on these recommendations from the standpoint of consistency with 
the established schedules and policy. The committee, however, in order to in- 
sure equity to all employes, should assume the initiative in prompting the de- 
partment head to act when information comes to its attention that adjustment 
of rates of pay are necessary in any part of the organization. This also applies 
to checking the rate of increase in a department if it is faster than consistent 
with requirements of current conditions and the plan for the company as a 
whole, and it also applies to calling the matter to the attention of the depart- 
ment head if his departmental rate of increase does not seem to be sufficient 
to take care of requirements as indicated by experience elsewhere in the 
organization. 


16. Should committee action be final or should department head be 
allowed to appeal to his executive superior? 

17. What should the personnel department’s relations be with this 
matter? 


The usual practice seems to be for the committee to recommend for or 
against the department head’s recommendations. The department head, be- 
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ing responsible for conditions in his department, should be allowed the right 
of appeal to his higher executives, but if the centralized administration of 
salary matters is given the support of upper management, such appeal will 
be limited to exceptional cases. 

The committee’s authority in these matters seems to be of two kinds; 
with respect to the establishment of new policy it is recommendatory, and 
with respect to interpretation of the schedules and policies, it is executive; 
usually subject to approval of the chief executive. In many cases, the com- 
mittee functions in such a way that on routine matters its action is practically 
final. The chief executive, however, has in one case mentioned, delegated to 
the committee complete authority for administering the salary and wage plans. 
In general, however, committee action is in the last analysis subject to approval 
or veto of the chief executive. Here again, the question of the financial offi- 
cer’s interest in salary administration because of its effect on the financial 
situation of the company comes into the discussion, but the trend of thought 
seems to be that if the whole plan is properly coordinated with the financial 
control, the requirements from this angle will be satisfactorily met. Since 
salary administration, however, ties in closely with other phases of employ- 
ment control, it seems more logical to tie the necessary staff work in connec- 
tion with salary administration up with the other personnel activities. 


Section II—Operating Problems of Salary Administration 
A. Promulgation of Information 
18. How much information concerning classification and salary ad- 
ministration should the department head be given? 


After a short discussion, vote by showing of hands indicated that only 
six felt that the executive head of a department should have all of the in- 
formation, while 15 felt that he should have only the information pertaining 
to his department. This showing resulted in a rather spirited discussion. 
Principal points brought out were: If the department head is to function as a 
real executive head in his group, he should have the necessary information. 
If he is to be expected to help build the schedules and contribute to the estab- 
lishment of necessary policy, he is entitled to all the information. If he hasn’t 
the complete information, the dissatisfied employe must be referred to the per- 
sonnel department for information which is contrary to modern ideas of per- 
sonnel administration. Some felt that the employe could not be satisfied any- 
way and that it is difficult for the department head to have to admit that the 
work in his department is less valuable than the work in some other depart- 
ment. It was also contended that it is better to have the personnel depart- 
ment interpret the rules and regulations than to have the department heads 
do this. This point was answered by the statement <hat it is contrary to the 
modern idea of personnel administration in which the department head is 
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encouraged to handle these matters himself and must be provided with the 
necessary information to do so. 

The discussion brought out the question as to how high in salary rate 
the committee’s jurisdiction goes, and it seemed that as indicated by show of 
hands the limit as set in the various companies represented, ranged from $200 
to $500 per month. That is, above the limit set in each company, change in 
rate is approved directly by the chief executive without committee action. In 
a very limited number of companies, the committee reviews and passes on all 
rcommended changes in rate of pay regardless of amount. In one of these 
companies, however, it developed that the committee action is purely advisory ; 
the real approval rests with the line organization executives. 

After the discussion, on request, the question as to how much informa- 
tion the departmental executive head should be given was again put to vote 
and it was found that 15 favored giving him all the information. while only 5 
favored giving him only the information pertaining to his departmental job. 
This seems to indicate that there is as yet no general accord on this subject. 
The first vote possibly indicates the practice and the second vote, which is a 
complete reversal, possibly indicates a trend of thought as developed in the 
meeting. 


19. Should employe be told the minimum and maximum of the scale 
for his position? 

20. Should the plan of group classification and salary limits be made 
known to the employe? 

21. How much information concerning salary limits or possibilities 
should be given employes? 

(Without discussion a vote indicated that the majority felt the employes 

should be given an idea of the possibilities of position.) 

22. Who should give such information to employes—the department 
head or personnel department? 
(a) before employment or replacement? 
(b) After placement? 


The trend of thought seemed to be that the employment office must deal in 
generalities, cover the policies regarding promotion, and transfer, and also 
give the prospective employee an idea of the possibilities in the position under 
consideration dealing with starting rate and average rate; also, some idea of 
average progress possible. Great care must, however, be exercised so as to 
avoid overselling the job or the possibilities. It is better, generally, occa- 
sionally to lose an applicant than to unnecessarily increase turnover by over- 
selling the possibilities. 

It was quite generally agreed that after placement the employee should 
look to his department head for information regarding his position or possi- 
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bilities rather than to have the department head refer all such requests for in- 
formation to the personnel department. It was pointed out that this attiude 
is quite different from the opinion of how such matters should be handled 
some eight years ago. It, however, is a very good illustration of the modern 
idea that as far as possible, all phases of personnel administration should be 
decentralized. 


B. Control of Rates of Pay 


23. Should the employing rate in any group always be minimum rate 
for that group, or may it be any rate within the range of salary for 
that group? 


24. Should a fixed rule be made that hiring should be at the minimum 
of the grade? 


Vote on these questions before discussion indicated that, as only two 
voted to stick absolutely to the minimum or starting rate for the group, there 
was some hesitancy to commit oneself to a definite rule. It was brought out 
that, if the policy was to fill all higher vacancies by promotion, hiring too far 
up the line would discriminate against those starting at the bottom. However, 
it was pointed out that some turnover is unavoidable as persons must by force 
of unavoidable circumstances move from place to place and it would be un- 
fair to force them to drop too far in the scale. Since there is no infallible 
means of exactly determining the applicant’s true value, a greater injustice to 
others may result from hiring too high than to the applicant from forcing him 
to start lower with the understanding that his rate may be adjusted when he 
has had opportunity to demonstrate his worth. 


In small groups, or in individual positions, these arguments do not apply 
so directly and in these positions there is less reason to adhere closely to a 
definite starting rate. 

Finally, it was agreed that in general, and especially in large groups, the 
policy should be that employing should be limited to the beginning positions 
and at the starting rates special cases should be treated as exceptions. Since 
there was no disagreement with this idea, it may be taken as the trend of 
thought on the matter. 


25. If the salary of an employe is below the minimum of the group to 
which he is promoted, should he be recommended for the minimum 
of this group at once and should he be given this increase at once? 

26. Is it better that the increase in salary should be coincident with 
promotion or after a short but stated period of probation? 


Although many seemed to feel that the frequency at which all individual 
rates were considered for adjustment has a bearing on these questions, the 
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general feeling was that an employe promoted to a better position should be 
compensated as well as an employe who might be hired directly into the posi- 
tion. There was a decided feeling that the employe should be paid what he 
earns. Although some thought he should be willing to wait for the regular 
periodic review of rates for the reason that the new job offers additional 
opportunity for further progress. Finally, it was agreed that if there was no 
question as to employe’s ability to fill the new position, he should be given the 
rate; otherwise, if he must be trained the increase should be withheld. If 
making the adjustment immediately results in too large an increase, then the 
schedules for the lower positions, from which promotions are quite regularly 
made, should be adjusted so as to overcome this difficulty. 


27. If present salary is more than the minimum of the group to which 
the employe is promoted, should recommendation for salary in- 
crease be made immediately? 

Opinion was divided on this matter. Some felt that if the employe can 
immediately earn more in the new job, he should be paid more at once. Others 
felt that in general, in every case, the employe whose rate is within the schedule 
for the new job should be willing to demonstrate his worth before rate is 
increased. 


28. Should a recommendation ever exceed the maximum salary for a 
given group? 

29. Should there be a fixed rule that no one in the grade should exceed 
the maximum? 


When the first of these questions was raised, a chorus of “Yes” indicated 
that many felt that it is often necessary to exceed the set maximum rate in 
individual, exceptional cases. Discussion brought out the points that possibly 
some of the difficulties are caused by improperly set maximums, based on in- 
correct valuation of job and by attempting to reward long service rather than 
to pay on the basis of service rendered. It was quite generally agreed that 
the schedules, and especially the maximum of the schedule, should not be based 
on service alone. There was a feeling that, in those cases where the employe 
can influence by his ability, the value of the service which can be rendered on 
the job, special rates above the maximum set for the ordinary incumbent are 
justified. 

Finally, the majority felt that for large groups, in which the value of the 
services rendered can be only slightly influenced by the individual, there 
should be few, if any, exceptions to the rule that the maximum rate should 
be adhered to quite rigidly. In other jobs such features as lack of possible 
outlet and the individual’s opportunity to influence the value of services 
rendered should be taken into account in fixing the maximum and in admin- 
istering the schedules. 
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30. Has any organization used a plan of paying top maximum after cer- 
tain number of years of service on the job—say 10 years on job? 

31. Should length of service of any individual have any place or basis in 
scientific salary administration? 


It was quite generally agreed that increases in compensation should be 
granted only on the basis of increased production or service rendered. How- 
ever, some felt that in setting up and administering the schedules, length of 
service must be given some consideration. It was pointed out that care must 
be exercised continuously to keep the employes and even some of the 
supervisors from feeling that increases should be based at least partly on 
length of service. 


32. How can department heads be discouraged from bringing people up 
to the maximum of their classification? Should they be discouraged? 

33. Is there a maximum rate of increase per year to take care of this 
matter? 


There seemed to be quite a general agreement that there is a tendency at 
least with most department heads, to tend toward increasing the employe too 
rapidly. Although it was pointed out that there were also department heads 
who were not inclined to increase the employes rapidly enough. The first 
means of checking the tendency of too rapid increase is the insertion of time 
steps in the schedules. Another means of control is to budget the amount 
to be allowed the department for increases and then depend on the committee 
to hold the departments to both the budget and the schedules. Still another 
method, which has been effective, is to set a minimum and maximum for the 
job and then allow the department head a definite salary budget. The depart- 
ment head can then use high or low-priced employes within the schedule but 
he cannot exceed the total salary budget or the maximum of the schedules. 

In spite of all of these devices, many felt that the difficulties have not 
all been overcome and that additional safeguards are needed. It was sug- 
gested that a large part of the difficulties are due to the fact that output can 
not be definitely measured on many jobs, and that probably the most likely 
place to find the necessary additional aids to control these difficulties is in 
improved methods of measurement of output. 

It was, therefore, suggested that at some future meeting the matter of im- 
proved methods of measurement of output might be discussed with profit. 


C. Establishment and Maintenance of Schedules 
34. How are classifications to be actually determined? 


Considerable time and discussion were devoted to this question since it 
was realized that its discussion should bring to light the fundamental theory 
underlying the classification of positions and the establishment of schedules. 
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From the standpoint of the Wage and Salary Control Committee there are 
three distinct steps necessary in the process of determining classifications, 
namely: (1) Job Analysis, (2) Evaluation and classification of positions, 
and (3) Establishment of schedules. The results of Job Analysis will indicate 
all pertinent details of the positions and will provide the necessary basic in- 
formation. It seemed that the most logical way of carrying out a Job 
Analysis program was to place it under the functional supervision of the Wage 
and Salary Control Committee with its staff performing the necessary detail 
work, In this way uniformity of set-up and standard arrangement of the 
material is assured. Further, the staff representatives of the Wage and 
Salary Control Committee can function to best advantage by working in close 
cooperation with the department head, the supervisor of the work that is being 
analyzed, and a representative employe or group of employes from each of the 
positions involved. The employe contributes to the extent that he prepares 
a “duty sheet” which provides for a complete description of the detailed oper- 
ations involved in the performance of his work. The staff representative 
either assists the employe in cooperation with the employe’s supervisor or 
re-writes the information himself, setting it up in standard form. This 
duty sheet is reviewed and checked by the supervisor for completeness and 
accuracy. After duty sheets have been prepared for all positions in the de- 
partment, they become a part of the job specifications to which additional 
pertinent information is added by the staff representative in cooperation with 
the various supervisors or the department head. Upon completion of the 
specifications, attempt is made to arrange the various positions, according to 
their relative value and importance. This arrangement will enable the depart- 
ment more easily to establish definite lines of promotion and will also be of 
assistance in the evaluation of the jobs preparatory to the establishment of 
schedules of pay. Discussion indicated that there are three current methods 
which have been used satisfactorily, namely: (1) The Department Head in 
cooperation with a Staff Representative decides upon the relative value of the 
jobs, (2) the Wage and Salary Control Committee and its Staff select key 
positions in the departments, and after determining the value of the key posi- 
tions classify and evaluate other positions according to their relative importance 
and (3) the Staff of the Wage and Salary Control Committee directly or co- 
operating with the department interested, applies a numerical rating scale to 
each of the fundamental elements of the job. It was also brought out that 
very often a combination of two of these methods can be used successfully 
as a means of comparison. However, the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the formulation and application of a numerical rating scale has not yet 
been perfected to the point where it can be used consistently with a reasonably 
high degree of accuracy. 
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Upon completion of the Job Analysis and the evaluating of the 
positions, the Department Head after reviewing the results of this work is 
prepared to make formal application to the Wage and Salary Control Com- 
mittee relative to the establishment of positions with their corresponding 
schedules of pay. The Committee, in passing on the departmental recom- 
mendations bases its action on the establishment of classifications by com- 
paring and evaluating either individually or by groups, key positions in the 
various departments, and by comparison with the key positions determines 
the relative value of other positions. Discussion brought out that, although 
Committee action appeared to be final after adjustment of any differences 
of opinion between the Committee and the recommending department, in the 
last analysis such Committee action was subject to executive authority. Two 
of the most effective guides to the Wage and Salary Control Committee in 
determining whether the schedules are operating satisfactorily after they have 
been established, are the rate of labor turnover in any given position and the 
effectiveness of the set-up of schedules for promotional purposes. 


35. Is it necessary to review all jobs at least once a year? 
36. Should position grading be a continuous job or how many times a 
year should it come up for discussion? 


Discussion indicated that this work should be done periodically by groups 
for the entire organization. Attention should also be given to positions in 
which conditions have changed. 


37. (a) Can sales jobs on salary and commission basis be graded? 
(b) Can all jobs be graded? 


Discussion indicated that all jobs for which definite schedules are set, 
could be graded. However, certain supervisory or technical jobs, to which 
the incumbent individually contributes a potential value, might be difficult to 
grade. 


38. How high in positions does it seem practicable to grade? 


It was quite generally agreed that it is practicable to grade all positions 
for which the responsibilities, duties, and requirements can be definitely es- 
tablished, and in which the individual incumbent’s abilities do not materially 
change the nature of his job. 


39. Should ranges for classifications be rather wide or should the 
spread be small? It is assumed, of course, that range will be wider 
for higher classifications. 


The general practice seems to be that the schedule range varies directly 
with the grade of position. It was agreed that the range should be sufficient 
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at least to provide for the training period and for the ultimate possible increase 
in value to the company of this employe within the position, and that promo- 
tional possibilities should also be taken into consideration. 


D. Miscellaneous 


40. (a) How can salary data be exchanged between companies? 
(b) What data should be requested? 


It was agreed that salary data can best be exchanged between companies 
on the basis that the inquiring company request data only for key and com- 
parable positions and that the request be qualified by a statement of the duties 
and responsibilities of the positions involved. In many instances, the com- 
panies requesting information submit their own salary data. The group was 
of the opinion that salary data could be properly exchanged for all positions 
carrying schedule maximums as high as $300 per month. 


Additional Questions 


1. Granted that it is poor personnel practice to suggest to the applicant, 
along with salary terms, the company’s provision for lunch, med- 
ical service, etc., could a similar objection be raised to mention of 
a production bonus, at the time salary and commission arrange- 
ments are made with the new employe? 


It was agreed that it is good personnel practice to discuss with the ap- 
plicant the company’s provision for lunch, medical service, and similar 
benefits. With reference to discussing a production bonus at the time salary 
and commission arrangements are made with the new employe, the group was 
of the opinion that the employer should frankly discuss, in general terms, the 
conditions under which the new employe will work and the conditions would 
necessarily include all plans of compensation. 


2. When the majority of a group of employees earn over a representa- 
tive number of months, a certain production bonus, is it good per- 
sonnel practice to set a lower basic salary for new employees when 
the remuneration is made up of three elements, a salary, a commis- 
sion on all sales, and a production bonus under which the differ- 
ence between actual and budgeted selling costs is divided with the 
employe? 


It seemed to be the opinion that it would be better to make the reduction 
on the production bonus rather than on the basic salary in the case of new 
employees. However, no definite conclusion was reached on this question 
which involves the justification in cutting salary rates based on production. 
Such justification must be based on the merits of the individual case—no set 
rule can be established. 
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3. To what extent should the market enter in when setting the start- 
ing salary for a technical or research worker? 


The group was of the general opinion that in all cases, the labor market 
must be considered as one of the determining factors in setting starting 
rates. 


4. To what extent may a profit-sharing plan for employees be consid- 
ered in effect as a substitute for salary increases? May its being 
kept in effect be justified by an increase in the market value of 
stock of the Company? 


Discussion indicated that a profit-sharing plan should not, in itself, be 
considered as a substitute for salary increases. 


5. What is a purchased resignation? Under what conditions is it a 
part of personnel procedure, excluding all thought of its being akin 
to pensions? 


No definite decision was reached on this question. However, the group 
seemed to feel that the term should apply only to the case in which a definite 
employment contract existed, and should not be applied to the case in which 
a company might extend financial help for a reasonable period to an employee 
after he has been forced to sever his relations with the company through no 
fault of his own. 


6. What does the Salary Administration Group suggest as the answer 
to the following question: Salary $3,800, man capable doing work 
with market value of $1,200? Man over 50 years old with 30 years’ 
service? 


It was agreed that in this case, the merits of the individual case should 
determine the course of action to be taken. 


7. To what extent may the value of security and continuity of occu- 
pation be considered in fixing salaries for office workers? 


Although these factors are often considered by the employee, and occa- 
sionally held out by the company as a desirable feature of the job, it did not 
seem that they should be considered as major factors in fixing salaries, al- 
though they must always be considered. 


8. What is the relation between the initial lower (training) wage paid 
the inexperienced operator to the market rate paid an efficient 
worker? What policy should be employed in stepping from the 
post-training wage to the market wage? Should the rate be gradu- 
ated or given at one time? 
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Although no definite conclusion was reached, discussion seemed to indicate 
that there is ample justification for paying the inexperienced operator less than 
the market rate for an experienced operator because of the necessity for train- 
ing the former. It was believed that the inexperienced operator’s rate should 
be increased to the market rate as he progresses. The rate of increase 
should be such that he will be receiving the going rate for the experienced 
operator when he has qualified. 


Training Salesmen to Sell Office Equipment 


By J. D. M. Puiturs, Secretary 
National Association of Steel Furniture Manufacturers 


s igeay training of salesmen follows two lines in the office equipment industry. 

One is based on selling the idea or selling the system, as the case may be, 
and the other one is selling the equipment. Some companies have been con- 
centrating on selling the idea for a great number of years. I think one goes 
back to about 15 or 20 years. 

In more recent times, the idea of selling the equipment has come into 
prominence, with the result that conventions were held. At these conventions 
the different people gave various ideas. It was then found that they had to go 
right down to the salesman and give him the intimate details. 

Sales schools were organized in the slack seasons, and they had the sales- 
men from the agencies or branches come to the factory to become familiar 
with office routine. On the other hand, they have taken them into the shop. 
That goes back a little further. Years ago that used to be the first place the 
salesman went—he went into the shop and learned the details of making the 
equipment. From there he went into the sales department and then out into 
the field. 

The greatest progress that has been made has been in selling the idea. 
Of course, it was a great deal easier to work up a method of selling on the 
idea than it is on selling the equipment. 


One very interesting condition has come into the industry through mer- 
gers. The consolidated company took all the different salesmen of diverse 
products and taught them the lines that they did not know, and then allowed 
them to go out into the field. Those men still maintained their concentration 
on their particular product, but are prospect hunters for the other lines. It 
is a constructive experiment, which is being watched with considerable interest. 
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Uses of Job Study 


By Garret LAWRENCE BERGEN, Central Personnel Department, 
Irving Trust Company 

|} gamete the past four or five years, much of the literature on management 

problems has concerned itself with job analysis and position classification. 
However, so much attention has been given to the methods of approach to 
be followed, techniques of analysis to be used and the like that little has been 
done to summarize the specific uses of these tools in solving administrative 
problems. It is the purpose of this paper to outline and deal briefly with 
some of the uses and benefits consequent to the conduct of a job study. 

A job study divides itself naturally into the three major phases of job 
analysis, position specification and position classification. The following 
definitions of these terms have been developed for present use: 

Job Analysis refers to the process of studying the component ele- 
ments of a position, and establishing its functions, operations and attendant 
factors, together with the requisite physical and mental qualifications involved. 

Position Specification refers to the synopsis in explicit terms of all of 
the elements, factors and requisite qualifications of a specifically designated 
position as determined by the process of job analysis. 

Position Classification refers to (1) the grouping of all positions 
homogeneous in the nature and importance of their elements, and (2) the 
arrangement of these homogeneous groups in a hierarchy based upon an ap- 
praisal of their relative value within the organization and industry. 

The applications which may be made of each of these three phases will be 
treated separately. 


I. Uses of Job Analysis 


A. Improvement of Organization by 


1. Developing relations among functional, departmental, 
divisional, sectional, etc. units. The analysis inquires into all 
aspects of operation, and establishes the links that bind together 
the various units of operation. The interrelation of the units, from 
the lowest grade individual position to the supreme authority of 
the company is defined. The information thus obtained is often 
used as a basis for constructing organization charts, process charts, 
etc. Job analysis often demonstrates to an organization that it 
is not functioning as efficiently as such as it may have been 
imagining. Many department heads know little of how their par- 
ticular spheres fit in with the general scheme of things; if they 
have some knowledge of their relations with the business as a 
whole and with other departments it is likely to be vague and, 
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perhaps, inaccurate. A distinct definition of the many features of 
interdependence is of value as a preventative of friction among 
operating authorities. Job analysis involves functional and de- 
partmental analysis and eventually outlines the path of operation 
from the development of policy down to the minutest detail of its 
execution. 

2. Defining limits of authority. In developing the rela- 
tions among organization units, ill-defined limits of authority are 
often disclosed. Much jealousy among executives is due to this 
sort of situation. The final responsibility for any division of work 
should rest in the hands of one official. Operation is often delayed 
because of the absence of this centralized control. Authority must 
be defined before it really becomes authority and inefficiency re- 
sults when the delegation of exact authority to particular individ- 
uals for specific tasks is lacking. Distinct definition prevents 
ambitious executives and their subordinates from usurping power 
right and left. This paves the way for a more healthy vertical 
expansion of power instead of the horizontal spread resulting 
from indeterminate lines of authority. Job analysis develops ac- 
curate descriptions of both line and staff controls within an insti- 
tution. 

3. Disclosing overlapping and duplication of effort. This 
benefit has been realized in many of the companies that have intro- 
duced job analysis. It may be discovered that a particular opera- 
tion is subject to too many stages of check, resulting in waste effort. 
It may be discovered that an operation itself duplicates the results, 
if not the procedure of another operation, and adds little more. 
The development of reports, statistical studies, production records, 
etc., is often duplicated throughout an organization. This overlap- 
ping and duplication often produces overmanned activities. Over- 
manned units also result from a generally poor delegation of func- 
tion and development of work schedules. Job analysis brings to 
light these inordinate situations and indicates how the staff may 
be reduced or the waste efforts utilized. Concrete savings, in dol- 
lars and cents, may be observed in this correction. 

4. Disclosing improper space layout. An important fea- 
ture of the analysis is a study of the flow of work and of the rela- 
tions among the operating units. A procedure is traced through 
all of its steps, from the most elementary detail up to the level of 
final responsibility. The routes taken by forms are studied. All 
phases of the interdependence of positions and tasks are gone into 
and the correlation between this interrelation and the contiguity 
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of the involved elements examined. Lines of communication are 
studied and improved. It is obviously illogical to locate two de- 
partments, whose daily relations and contacts are practically con- 
tinuous, several floors apart, or at different extremes of a single 
floor. In the same way, the desk arrangements of divisions within 
a department, of sections within a division, of units within a 
section and even of positions within a unit are analyzed with the 
aim of developing an adjacency in keeping with their juxtaposi- 
tion in the organization scheme. Here again, real savings may be 
effected through a reduction of messenger, telephone and other 
communication costs. 

All of the above benefits indicate the general lines of over-all 
organization set-up or revision. There are few companies 
which have not derived some value from this feature of their job 
analyses. 


Improvement of Operation by 


1. Disclosing faulty procedures of work. A job analysis 
studies not only each class of positions held in the organization 
but also each individual position or post. In this way, the work 
processes of the entire institution are covered. Variations in pro- 
cedure among several employees doing the same work are brought 
to light. Nonconformance to standard methods is made evident. 
Opportunities for the introduction of machines are disclosed. 
There is hardly a company which has not been able to develop 
improved methods from its job analysis, both of detailed techniques 
and of general operating procedures. 

2. Disclosing faulty conditions of work. One section of 
the analysis is devoted to a study of the nature and conditions of 
work attendant to each position. This study applies itself to both 
mental and physical conditions, although, of course, greater stress 
is laid upon the more objective physical factors. Lighting diffi- 
culties with their consequent eye-strains are examined. Heating 
and ventilation systems are evaluated. Desk and chair heights 
are studied. Great emphasis is laid upon posture. Positions which 
involve standing most of the day are analyzed to see if this con- 
dition is really necessary. The proximity of a very noisy de- 
partment to a department where quiet is of value is inquired into. 
Many other factors relating to the health and fatigue of workers 
are analyzed carefully, and recommendations for improvements 
almost invariably accompany this phase of the study. 

3. Disclosing faulty machinery. The analysis often brings 
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to light the existence of worn out or obsolete machinery, the use 
of which has been resulting in a waste of effort. The result of 
any analysis should be the installation of standard equipment. 
Moreover, it is frequently discovered that proper care is not being 
taken of the machines, resulting in decreased efficiency. In this 
connection, it might also be mentioned that job analysis discloses 
the idle time of machines, and through the proper distribution of 
work, attempts to reduce this to a minimum. There is no reason 
why as much attention should not be paid to office machinery as 
that directed to industrial machines. 


Education of Personnel by 


1. Defining contents and limits of positions. The present 
day methods of job analysis enlist the cooperation of the entire 
organization. The procedure of allowing employees to participate 
in the analysis of their positions results in wholesale education. 
The various features of an incumbent’s daily and periodic duties, 
the standards of performance set for him, and other elements of 
his position are clarified and defined for and by him as to their 
exact contents and extent, knowledge of which in specific form he 
was unlikely to have collected before. There can be no doubting 
the value of this beneht. It not only provides a definiteness that 
is surely needed but offers a picture to the employee of the mani- 
fold elements of his position and their relation to those of other 
positions in the company. 

2. Promoting common understanding of work between 
employee and supervisor. In the process of the study, the 
points of view of both the employee and his supervisor are sought 
by the analyst, and these viewpoints are coordinated and reconciled. 
This often involves a joint conference with the incumbent and his 
supervisor. It is obvious that this will result in disentangling some 
of the misunderstandings that are almost certain to exist in this 
relationship and a generally healthier situation will develop. There 
is nothing as efficacious as understanding, in attempting to shatter 
misunderstanding. Moreover, through a study of the intimate 
details of the work of individuals, groups, other supervisors and of 
his own work, a supervisor may most effectively and promptly 
become acquainted with his field and administer its needs intelli- 
gently and with assurance. The way will also be paved for in- 
telligent discussion with higher officials regarding the pay, transfer, 
promotion, etc., of individual employees and for discussion of those 
problems with the employees themselves. 
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3. Promoting a common understanding of personnel prob- 
lems between the supervisory forces and the personnel depart- 
ment. If we assume that the personnel policies of a company 
are fundamentally sound and equitable, so as to successfully stand 
interpretation (and, fortunately, the general situation today finds 
the personnel policies of most companies to be substantial) it must 
certainly seem desirable to present these policies to supervisors 
for them to pass on to their subordinates an interpretation which 
will do justice to all concerned. In small institutions, personnel men 
have the opportunity for close contact with department heads and 
there is little danger of much friction arising. However, in a 
larger organization, the very size prevents the personnel authority 
from maintaining any but sporadic contacts with the operating 
supervisors. It is natural for misunderstandings to arise. Job 
analysis aids in relieving this situation through the mutual en- 
lightenment of personnel and operating executives. The line ex- 
ecutive begins to understand what the personnel department is striv- 
ing for and gathers some of the personnel point of view. The 
personnel man discovers features of executive-subordinate rela- 
tionships which he had not realized existed. He, too, gains a new 
viewpoint. The result, of course, is cooperation, built on under- 
standing. 


Disclosure of Individual Merit 


Since a job analysis usually involves some sort of approach 
to the individual employee, whether through questionnaire, inter- 
view or both, an opportunity is offered for the incumbent to dis- 
play his knowledge of the work being analyzed. The workers 
usually display much interest in the study and are enthusiastic 
over the opportunity to write and talk about their work. Super- 
visors and personnel men are often astonished at the appreciation 
many employees have of their positions and their relations to the 
rest of the organization. A job analysis conducted in this manner 
serves to spot the most favorable promotional prospects through- 
out the company. Of course this employee cooperation is invalu- 
able in gathering the data. Moreover, it has been found by many 
companies that useful suggestions for improvement are made by 
the employees themselves. 


Disclosure of Causes of Failures 


This benefit is of such value to a personnel department that, 
despite its breadth and generality, it seems worth noting separately. 
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The various phases of analysis, covering nature and conditions of 
work, qualifications needed, etc. offer concrete evidence, when con- 
sidered with respect to present and past position-holders, of in- 
compatible relations between the positions and those incumbent to 
them, and of how this incompatibility may be mitigated. It is mani- 
fest that this information makes for a more scientific personnel 
administration. 


of Position Specifications 


Improvement of Selection and Placement by 

1. Facilitating employment for specific positions. The 
ideal selection and placement of applicants for positions will dis- 
cover the worker best fitted for a particular kind of work. There 
are some organizations which make a practice of employing men 
with general ability, who seem likely to generally fit into the 
organization. These do not hire for specific positions. However, 
the majority of institutions today recognize the greater value in 
hiring for specific work a man who is specifically equipped. To 
the employment men of these companies, the information given on 
position specifications offers an objective basis for selecting the 
applicant who most exactly fulfills the requirement of the particular 
position. 

2. Outlining information to be obtained in the employ- 
ment interview. In a small organization, the personnel man 
is in fairly close contact with departments and the individual posi- 
tions and, with fair knowledge of the needs, are able to choose 
new employees who conform rather closely to these needs. In 
larger institutions, however, intimate relations between those who 
employ and the work employed for become more difficult, since 
the personnel man does not have sufficient detailed knowledge of 
the requirements of all positions. Position specifications, after 
approval by supervisors and department heads has been obtained, 
provide these details as a common ground of contact between 
operation and personnel in gathering new help. The interview is 
a difficult process at best. It is obviously desirable to have avail- 
able outlines of the information sought by the various interviews. 
Position specifications provide these outlines, and not only insure 
that all the desired information is obtained but may considerably 
speed up the interview time by judicious planning. The employ- 
ment interviewer is enabled to know for what he is interviewing, 
and what he must learn. This can be made the basis of a planned 
conference, in place of the hit-or-miss interview. 
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3. Enabling interviewer to tell applicant of conditions 
under which he is hired. Goodwin B. Watson says, “The in- 
terview may be regarded as a dual learning experience. Learn- 
ings of both the counsellor and the subject interviewed include facts 
about self, about situation, probable consequences of behavior and 
shifts in attitudes.” Mutual understanding and appreciation of 
qualifications and of the conditions of work is the basis of intel- 
ligent cooperation and adjustment. Position specifications offer 
the material to use in arriving at this mutual understanding. An 
applicant wishes to be told more than the general features of the 
company as a whole; he wishes to know of the actual situation 
in which he will be working. Using the specifications, the appli- 
cant can be told, in a broad way, what the job is, the conditions 
attendant, etc., knowledge of which at the outset may prevent 
future discouragement to the new employee, turnover expense for 
the company, etc. 

4. Offering basis of development of vocational tests. 
Specifications, with their definitions of duties and qualifications, 
are often used as the basis of vocational tests. Test material must 
measure an applicant’s capacity along specific lines. These lines 
are defined in the specification and tests may be applied to measure 
these requirements. Testing to specification is the only correct ap- 
proach. Position specifications not only indicate the need of tests 
but outline the test material. 


Improvement of Training and Study by 


1. Indicating need of training in certain positions. In 
practically every organization involving clerical positions there 
will be found many which comprise such specialized tasks or 
complex operations, that some sort of training is necessary before 
the work can be conducted properly. In the past, much of this 
training has been administered in a disorganized, hit-or-miss man- 
ner. Many companies have simply recognized that a probationary 
period was necessary and left it to the new incumbent to develop 
himself to the point where he could efficiently perform the duties 
of the position. It is obvious, however, that any learning may be 
facilitated by emphasis of the most important material and elimi- 
nation of the irrelevant. Specifications bring to light those posi- 
tions which are most likely to benefit from scheduled training. 

2. Outlining training of employee by supervisor. In most 
organizations where training is done “on the job,” the responsibil- 
ity for training the new man is usually delegated to the supervisor. 
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He, of course, is the logical instructor but he is likely to have diffi- 
culty in developing a training program. Position Specifications, 
by outlining the duties to be performed, the specialized knowledge 
needed, etc., outline the material which must be covered on de- 
veloping the new man. Some companies have even gone to the 
extreme of constructing special “Training Specifications” for each 
position. These go into more training detail than can be allowed 
on the general, over-all Position Specification. 


3. Outlining study by employee of positions with which 
he has contact. Each incumbent should not only know his 
own position but should also have some working knowledge of 
other positions involved in the work of which his own position is 
but a part. Most business operations today are handled by posi- 
tions working in cooperation, and this cooperation is facilitated 
when each employee is cognizant of the relations between his own 
work and that of others. The employee who has access to a set 
of position specifications will be able to study thé operations pre- 
ceding and following his own and will gain a valuable perspective 
of his work. 


4. Outlining study by employee of positions ahead. The 
ambitious employee inquires as to promotional possibilities and 
as to how he may qualify himself for these higher-grade positions. 
Specifications provide the answers to his questions. General 
knowledge of the duties of a position is not enough on which to 
build a substantial self-improvement program but recourse to de- 
tailed information must be had. Position Specifications alone, in 
the hands of employees, provide them with a collection of per- 
tinent facts helpful in their desire to forge ahead, and if used in 
the design of curricula for self-study, the individual needs of em- 
ployees can be adequately and satisfactorily met. The knowledge 
that facilities for study are available is received with no little 
appreciation by employees, for it allays their misgivings and as- 
sures them of a well-grounded start toward promotion. 

5. Offering basis of development of manuals of procedure, 
standard practice instructions, etc. The recent spread of in- 
terest in training clerical employees has resulted in a development 
of training methods. Manuals of procedure, carefully kept up 
to date, are of value in home study and as supplements to personal 
instruction. For detailed operations, standard practice instructions 
are often used. These and other collections of written information 
have become a need in properly developing new employees. Posi- 
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tion Specifications provide a skeleton of the material that should 
be covered in assembling such bodies of data. 


Improvement of Transfer and Promotion by 


1. Facilitating selection of employees for transfer or pro- 
motion on the basis of their capacity to fill specific positions. 
Specific information of the positions involved in transfers or 
promotions are of considerable aid in determining whether the 
employees considered are fitted for new positions and help the 
employees in deciding whether they want to change. A transfer 
often concerns eight or ten positions, with as many problems to be 
considered in a single case. Specifications, by offering detailed 
knowledge of the elements comprising these positions, are of 
value as an aid to visualizing and handling the complex situa- 
tion. 

2. Offering basis of detection of “round peg in square 
hole.” The fact that an employee has failed to live up to ex- 
pectations in a given line of work is no substantial reason for 
rating him as generally unfit. A little study will often disclose 
that the individual is misplaced and that there are other forms 
of work for which he is better adapted, or the employee may be 
attracted to a particular activity in which he feels better able to 
progress. Position Specifications furnish key information con- 
cerning different lines of work and a perusal of them will 
enable employee and employer to arrive at a mutual conclusion 
as to whether a transfer to another assigument is advisable in 
the interests of both. Without specific information of the ele- 
ments of the positions, it would be difficult to locate the reasons 
why employees do not properly fit in with their positions. 


Improvement of Methods of Reporting and Recording Per- 
sonnel Activities by 


1. Offering permanent record of positions. This feature 
of permanence of information is a very important one. Once 
the data have been collected provided they are continually be- 
ing reviewed to prevent their obsolescence, there will be always 
available a complete file of position information. Under the 
earlier régimes, when a personnel man left the department or 
the company, he took with him, in his head, the body of knowl- 
edge gathered during his years of personnel experience. His 
successor was left little or no information and was forced to pro- 
ceed on a trial and error basis for some time before he had gained 
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the requisite experience. Nowadays, the personnel man may refer 
always to the Position Specifications, and does not have to go over 
the ground trod by his predecessors. 

2. Offering basis of improvement of other filing. This 
standardized file of Position Specifications presents an oppor- 
tunity to revise other personnel filing. Employee records can be 
simplified by referring to the Specifications for data on positions, 
instead of cluttering up the individual files as is the state of affairs 
in many institutions at present. Since the unit of employment is 
the position, and since the Position Specifications contain all per- 
tinent information concerning the position, it is logical that employ- 
ment or personnel department base its filing system on the Specifi- 
cations. 

3. Offering basis of improved forms. Methods of report- 
ing and recording matters relating to the position and the employee 
will obviously be greatly improved when they can refer to a col- 
lection of standard information such as Position Specifications. 
Requisitions for new help may be made with reference to the 
code number on the Specifications. Salary review and control may 
be conducted more efficiently with scientifically determined minima 
and maxima available for reference. Forms can be developed for 
all phases of personnel control which will reduce to a minimum 
the detail work required of operating men, with a consequent in- 
crease in the efficiency of personnel administration and a decrease 
in the routine cost. 

4. Offering standard terminology for use in conversation, 
memoranda and correspondence. There is a great need of 
standard nomenclature for use in the treatment of personnel prob- 
lems. Names are necessary in our verbal and written references 
to positions, and the material involved in them, but there is a 
tendency toward looseness in using exact or approved terms. Posi- 
tion titles are developed in the process of job analysis and placed 
on the Specifications. These titles facilitate correspondence, con- 
versation and memoranda relative to positions. Moreover, coop- 
eration in the management field is impossible unless the cooperating 
organizations have their positions on a comparable basis com- 
parably styled. 


Improvement of Measurement of Production by 


Indicating units of output. There are many forms of work 
where the repetitive nature of the processes permits the setting up 
of units by means of which the productive power of departments 
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and individuals may be easily measured. Because of this feature 
it is quite practicable, in such work, to set up standards of pro- 
duction involving quantity and quality, accuracy and time as a 
means of reckoning the relative achievement of individuals or 
groups. In accomplishing these standards of production, various 
forms of contributing activities are implicated. The Position 
Specifications reveal these in orderly detail and may be used in the 
development of measurable units. Forms of production which 
cannot be measured in terms of units can nevertheless be more 
readily reported and studied through use of the Specifications. 


Improvement of Personnel Grading by 


Offering basis of rating scales. Business organizations are 
recognizing the need of more scientific methods of evaluating the 
efficiency of their forces. They are realizing that there should be 
some objective basis for awarding or refusing to award for ser- 
vice rendered. This trend has led to the development of the rating 
scale technique. In a proper rating scale, the qualities rated must 
be those required for the work concerned. These qualities are 
listed on the Position Specifications, and reference to them will 
indicate the lines a rating scale should follow for the particular 
organization. 


III. Uses of Position Classification 


A. 


Improvement of Promotional Procedure by 


1. Indicating “blind-alley” positions for elimination or 
special treatment. Every organization has certain positions 
which are, for all practical purposes, “dead-end”, as far as avenues 
of promotion are concerned. They may be positions involving 
such unusual work that there is no training for positions. They 
may be positions filled in the past by men of 50-60 years of age 
who did not expect promotion. They may be positions filled by 
such capable employees that the wishes of the department heads 
have prevented their advancement except with regard to ridiculous 
salary increases calculated to hold these men in place. Whatever 
their nature, these “blind-alley” positions should be spotted with 
the idea of eliminating them, if possible, or at least subjecting 
them to special treatment, if their existence appears necessary. A 
Position Classification, indicating the relationships between the 
various positions, furnishes a criterion for properly freeing a 
former “blind-alley” position of its limited scope, and for develop- 
ing its true place in the promotion scheme. A Job Analysis that 
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studies past promotional performance throughout the Company 
(and many institutions have used this feature) aids at this stage. 

2. Indicating the development of recognized lines of pro- 
motion. Many companies, improperly organized, or with in- 
sufficient knowledge of their positions, have very little conception 
of what their normal promotion lines should be. As a result, pro- 
motion becomes much of a hit-or-miss affair. Lack of information 
of the relative importance of the various positions often results in 
increased salary being awarded an adjustment which should logically 
be but a transfer. A Position Classification Plan reduces this 
groping in the dark to a minimum. A study of the relationships 
existing among the various positions will indicate the development 
of lanes through which developing employees will normally pass. 
Moreover, at the time of employment, the worker may be told of 
what his promotional future is likely to be. Vocational “ladders”, 
such as advocated by Dr. Kitson, may be constructed for the in- 
formation of the staff. The greatest value will accrue to the per- 
sonnel department in the facilitation of handling promotion prob- 
lems. With a charted course before him, the helmsman has an 
easier job. 

3. Indicating the development of alternative lines of pro- 
motion for clerks of unusual ability. Many organizations 
stifle the initiative of their more intelligent and capable employees 
by subjecting them to the same steps of advancement as clerks of 
ordinary capacity. If we admit individual differences among em- 
ployees, it would seem obvious that provision should be made for 
exceptional treatment of exceptional employees. Alternative lines 
of promotion can be developed for these exceptions, and a Posi- 
tion Classification Plan is the proper basis for determining lines, 
which although the exception, are none the less in keeping with the 
hierarchy of importance of positions and with the company’s per- 
sonnel policies. 

4. Offering the basis of development of a promotion chart. 
In order to maintain proper personnel control, a promotion chart 
is almost a necessity. A promotion must be visualized with regard 
to its effect upon the organization as a whole. The shifting of one 
unit in a closely knitted organization necessitates a review, if not 
a revision, of the status of other units. This over-all perspective 
is offered by an organization promotion chart showing the inter- 
locking relationships. This is one of the instruments of personnel 
control which must be based upon a Position Classification. 

5. Offering the basis of development of a plan and pro- 
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cedures to be used in making promotional adjustments. No 
comment is needed to explain this use. The development of ave- 
nues of promotion and a chart of their linkings pave the way for 
simplified procedures in handling adjustments. The methods will 
be dictated by the data thus presented, and they may be reduced to 
a minimum of effort on the part of both the personnel department 
and the operating heads. 


Improvement of Compensation Practice by 


1. Offering basis of development of scientific salary 
schedules which: 


a. Insure that positions involving equal difficulty or responsi- 
bility of work will receive equal compensation. The reverse of this 
condition is one of the chief causes of dissatisfaction among em- 
ployees, when knowledge exists that one is being paid less than 
another who is doing no more important work. The chief reason 
behind the inordinate situations in many organizations is the ab- 
sence of real knowledge of the value of the positions. The Posi- 
tion Classification Plan, by offering a more or less concrete basis 
on which to base salary relationships, eliminates this sort of condi- 
tion. Positions of equal importance to the company should be en- 
titled to equal levels of pay, irrespective of departmental lines. 

b. Provide a remuneration scale differentiating the salaries 
of positions on the basis of the different degrees of difficulty and 
responsibility involved in these positions. Rates of compensation 
should not only be uniform for the same grade of work, but should 
also be relatively right for different grades of work. If we can 
classify positions as to their relative value, we can translate these 
relative differences into terms of compensation steps which will 
be more likely to be correct than the unscientific method of allowing 
individual bargaining power to dictate the various salary levels. 
Although we are paying the individual, we are paying him for the 
work he does in his position. The individual is worth no less nor 
more than his work is worth. Many companies, in analyzing their 
original salary levels, have found positions drawing pay consider- 
ably out of line with what they were worth, as determined by Job 
Analysis and Position Classification. 

c. Provide minima-maxima ranges which allow for increased 
salary to accompany increased efficiency within a specific position. 
The principles of salary administration never attempt to say that 
a single salary rate can be set for each or any position. We must 
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allow for a minimum rate which will apply to the amount and 
efficiency of work that the average beginner, possessing average 
experience and other qualifications, will be able to perform. We 
must also set a maximum, which should be the highest monetary 
value which can be awarded this position, no matter how well the 
work be performed. Between these ranges, the efficiency of the 
individual will determine the particular salary he will draw. A 
sufficiently wide range must be set up to allow for increased ability 
on the part of the employee, during the normal span of in- 
cumbency. An analysis of turnover on each position is of value 
in this connection. 

d. Insure that compensation will be based upon the value of 
the work involved, rather than upon the value of the incumbent. 
In line with analysis of other costs of production, the costs of the 
human should be controlled in the same way. Salaries are not 
paid an incumbent for the time he puts in. He is paid for what 
he does during that time. Salaries are not paid for services of 
employees but for the product they produce by those services. A 
Job Analysis and Position Classification Plan furnish the data 
on which to base more scientifically determined compensation. A 
properly balanced organization pays for the position and not for 
the man filling it. 

e. Prevent department heads from retaining valuable men on 
unworthy work by periodically increasing salaries. The removal 
of this evil is an important one. When a comparison is made be- 
tween the scientifically developed schedules and the salaries actually 
paid, many of the latter are found to be considerably beyond the 
ranges, both above and below. The former cases are often found to 
include those of rather valuable men who are, however, being over- 
paid for the work they are doing, which is considerably inferior to 
the higher grade work they may be capable of performing. These 
cases are largely due to selfish department heads, who, fearful of 
losing a valuable key man, and too indolent to suffer the trouble of 
training a new man, will pay the good man well to prevent him 
from demanding the promotion he deserves. When the standard 
rate ranges are determined, the existence of such situations is pre- 
vented, since any increase above the maximum for that position will 
automatically be brought to the attention of the salary authorities. 

f. Prevent existence of high and low paying departments, ir- 
respective of work done. Without the use of proper instruments 
of salary administration, with incomplete knowledge of positions 
and their salary worth, the personalities of department heads are 
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likely to be considerably reflected in the salary levels of the organ- 
izations. One department head may be more economical, gener- 
ally, than another. One manager may effect most of his economies 
in salaries, while another may focus upon reduction of personnel. 
One head may be particularly interested in training and hence 
foster a healthy turnover in his department, while another may 
prefer men with such length of service that their salaries are cor- 
respondingly higher. These undesirable differences are ironed out 
through the use of scientific salary schedules. The positions 
throughout the organization are evaluated regardless of depart- 
mental lines and salary minima and maxima set up on the basis of 
this evaluation. With these guides authoritatively approved, there 
is little trouble in controlling the individual bents of department 
heads. Since salaries are paid by the Company and not by the 
department it would appear that departmental lines should not 
interfere in salary administration. 

g. Afford department heads with means of budgeting and 
controlling departmental salary costs. There can be no denying 
the recent spread of budgetary control. Whether called such or 
not, department managers are attempting to predict their operating 
costs in advance. When salary schedules have been put into force, 
an examination of the ranges and step rates applying to the posi- 
tions in his department and comparison with actual salaries paid 
will give the head an objective basis of predicting his salary ex- 
pense over a long period. 

h. Offer a scientific basis of development of pension plans, 
bonus plans, etc. Accompanying the recent revival of interest in 
pension plans, bonus systems and other benefit programs, too 
many institutions have blindly installed such plans before sufficient 
consideration has been given to costs. As the majority of these 
awards are figured as a percentage of total salary, average salary 
or final salary paid, a standard set of schedules are of considerable 
assistance to actuaries in predicting the cost, over a long period, of 
introducing such a plan. 


j. Insure a worker’s possibility to earn to his fullest ability. 
This benefit, of course, depends upon proper administration of 
properly established schedules. However, when the positions have 
been scientifically evaluated, and rating scales devised to determine 
more accurately the incumbent’s value within the ranges of his posi- 
tion, the opportunity of an employee to earn in proportion to his 
actual ability is considerably increased. 
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k. Enable the worker to be told at the time of employment 
of potential salary future. It has been the experience of several 
personnel managers that the applicants prefer this situation. The 
new employee can learn what he is likely to be earning in a year 
or two in the position he is being hired for. He can be told of his 
likely salary progress over a period of time, allowing for the 
normal promotion rate. These are all questions which interest a Vol 
new man considerably. There can be no question but that turn- 
over can be reduced by this method, since it furnishes applicants 
with information which might discredit the position in his eyes, 
and which if he were hired without it, might stimulate him to 
leave the company when he did learn after employment. 





2. Offering basis of development of a plan and procedures 
to be used in making salary adjustments which: 


a. Provide for periodic salary review of all employees. With- T 
out attempting to make salary increases automatic, there should be 
provision for periodic review of the salary status of each employee, 
with recommendations for or against the award of an increase, 
and a reason recorded for the award or refusal. By this means 
alone, can the employees be dealt with fairly and on a common In 
basis. Proper handling of salary review may efface from the 
minds of the employees a multitude of company faults. 


b. Provide for standard‘zed treatment, with minimum work. 

Not only will the treatment be more considerate and fair, but it Tl 
will be so standardized that it will necessitate less work by the 
personnel department than has been required in the past. With 
salary schedules developed, personnel control charts to refer to 
standardized terminology and symbolism, the paper work required 
can be reduced substantially. Moreover, there will always be in 
the hands of the personnel officer instruments for rational control 
of the salary hobgoblin. 





The above outline makes no pretense at being exhaustive, for the effects, | 
direct and indirect, of a job study program are so broad that they touch upon | 
practically all features of personnel management. 

It is understood, of course, that the uses to be derived will depend upon 
the thoroughness with which the analysis has been conducted. Many of the 
benefits outlined above may be obtained from a superficial investigation. 
On the other hand, the accomplishment of others is dependent upon a thorough 
comprehensive study. The extent to which the job study must be carried will 
be dictated by the purpose in view. A 
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